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Preface 


Like vocations, some occupations are not a matter 
of choice, unless it is a question of survival. They 
just “are”; they exist. Giovanni Lucchi dealt with 
vibrations, and it could not have been otherwise, 
for he himself was the personification of vibration. 

That he played a stringed instrument or made 
bows was merely the extension of his own natural, 
emotive way of being. He vibrated, without any 
affectation. He anticipated the most sophisticated 
theories in physics, even one of the latest, dealing 
with strings that would seem to have been devel- 
oped especially for him. Roughly speaking, those 
infinitely tiny compounds, prefigured by the schol- 
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ars, could have formed something like a primordial 
broth, where invisible strings move around, creat- 
ing all that can be seen around us. They are so small 
that we are unable to see them, even with the help 
of the most advanced instruments, but apparently 
they really do exist. And, what is more, they de- 
termine the characteristics of every particle, from 
mass to color, from taste to electric charges, and 
who knows how many other different things. If it 
were not for these tiny, vibrant filaments, the uni- 
verse would be a waxworks, or it might not exist at 
all. Life itself originates in these incessant vibra- 
tions and cannot continue unless they are replicat- 
ed every day, in their own specific dimension. 
That was how Giovanni Lucchi’s universe 
worked. That was why he understood vibrations 
better than anyone else, and knew how to create 
things that could produce the best vibrations out 
of every instrument. A bow, after all, is like a zero 
in mathematics; it is of no use without an instru- 


ment. But without a bow, even a Stradivari is noth- 
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ing more than a banal mixture of wood, glue and 
some accessories. He was well aware of this, and it 
was to vibrations that he dedicated his whole life, 
the life of a musician. The history of the bow, and 
of history itself, has taken another step forward. 
He was a hybrid, both an artist and a scientist, 
thanks to his personal scientific method. 

The slightest stimulus, however insignificant, 
was sufficient for him to establish connections 
where others could only see irreconcilable, irrele- 
vant, farfetched phenomena. He used to tell how 
he first got the idea of the LucchiMeter. It was 
when he saw a documentary about the use of so- 
nar waves in measuring the depth of the sea. That 
was enough for him to solve the problem of the 
“pernambuco lottery”, the type of Russian roulette 
responsible for destroying hundreds of hours of 
painstaking labour, when what had appeared to be 
an artistic masterpiece turned out to be an acoustic 
disaster. It was almost as if Leonardo had painted 


the Mona Lisa on a canvas of dust that was blown 
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away by the wind at the end of the day. That was 
the case with bow making before the invention of 
this device that can measure the elasticity of the 
wood to be used. Before that, nothing was known 
until the horsehair and the strings finally came 
together; and then the verdict was final. At that 
stage, nothing could be done; there was no rem- 
edy. But he was an anxious person, and anxiety is 
nothing more than a particular vibration. He could 
never wait for long. The anxiety caused by waiting 
was the worst of all. A remedy had to be found and 
without delay. 

He was a great observer. He knew that obser- 
vation is, in itself, a science. That is why, whatever 
path in life he might have chosen, the result would 
have been the same. He would have generated 
mutations, because he had an unshakeable faith in 
the “possibilities” of mankind, and in the matter. 
Everything can be affronted and resolved. It is only 
a question of finding the right path, and there al- 


ways is a path. 
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Recently he had the idea that there was a way 
to deal with his heart problems. “Now Pll go home 
and Pll think about it”, he used to say to his family. 

And if he had had more time, he would cer- 
tainly have come up with something. The heart has 
much in common with the sort of man Giovanni 
was — a muscle that lives on rhythms and pulsa- 
tions, following some inexplicable cyclical order, 
becoming turbulent and then calming down. It 
was a struggle between experts on vibrations and, 
for once, the bow maker suffered defeat, at the 
hands of the heart. 

It is true Giovanni Lucchi was a philosopher. 
He was one of those erudite men who existed be- 
fore the breakdown of science into various special- 
izations. Whenever he observed something closely, 
the matter would begin to vibrate in a particular 
way, and that was the start of a new adventure. 

However, like all philosophers who are look- 
ing far ahead, he risked slipping, not so much on 


the proverbial banana skin as on ‘animated matter’. 
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But in this case, once again, he was lucky. On his 
path he met a fine woman, Claudia, who bore him 
five children and enabled him to reconcile his ge- 
niality with everyday life (something well known 


to be tricky ground for a genius). 


Domenico Barrila 


Bowmaking 


Prologue 
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In Cesena, where I was born, the “o” in Amarcord 
is pronounced as a closed vowel. Closed and pro- 
tected, as was my childhood, overshadowed by the 
Boss Man. That was what my father, Arnaldo, was 
called by his friends, and also by the workers in his 
small building business. And deep down that was 
how I considered him, fearing as I did his judge- 
ment, respecting his authority and being, at times, 
victim of his diktats. He inflicted his own passion 
for music on me and insisted on my learning to 
play the double bass, but I hated studying and only 
wanted to be a worker. But why not the violin? The 
viola? The cello?? No, the double bass. Because his 
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friend Mimmo had explained to him that the dou- 
ble bass has a vast repertoire, ranging from sym- 
phonic music to jazz and including all that lies 


between. He added that every orchestra or small 
band needs a double bass. 


And that is how I see myself when I think back 
to when I was a youngster, bent under the weight 
of that enormous instrument that rhythmically 
knocked against my leg. I pedalled along to the 
Cenacolo of the Artists in Cesena without a care in 
the world. When I was about fourteen, I used to 
play at parties and at Sunday Mass with some re- 
tired musicians and the odd student from the Con- 
servatory of Pesaro, which I had begun to attend. 
There were my friends - the cellists Giacomo Zani 
and Franco Fantini, the Partisani brothers, one a 
double bass and the other a cellist. Also there were 
the two legendary (?) violinists, Ms. Mordenti 
and Ms. Budellacci. Lastly, there was Mimmo’s 
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son Enzo Neri, who invariably came to listen to us. 
It was incredible, but five years had already passed 
since I had to climb up on a stool so that I could 
hold the “monster” steady while I clumsily drew 
the bow across those interminable strings. 

My first teacher at Cesena slept all the time, 
slumped over his big tummy, and I took things 
easy. At home I often pretended to be practicing 
while standing in front of the window where the 
Big Boss could keep an eye on me. Actually my 
eyes were glued to the pages of one of the com- 
ics of that time, which were skilfully inserted be- 
tween the various sheets of music. I had become 
an authority on “Tex”, the “Adventurer” more than 
I was on solfeggio and music theory and I was not 
above “Mickey Mouse”. At that time, as a child, 
I was blissfully unaware of the dire consequences. 
But when I moved on to the Conservatory at Pesa- 
ro and into the hands of Maestro Giorgio Scala, I 
found that I was far below what I had thought to be 


the required standard, and more importantly, what 
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the Big Boss had hoped for. I realizzed at once that 
it would have been an unbearable blow for him. 
Not wanting to disappoint him or hurt him in any 
way, I did not tell him I had only been admitted to 


the first year course instead of the second. 


It’s the parents’ fault if their children become liars. 
It’s the parents who interfere in their children’s lives 
without leaving them free to choose. It’s the par- 
ents who impose their own ambitions and, above 
all, their own frustrations on their children. In my 
case, lying was a matter of survival, not a question 
of principle, even less a form of transgression or a 
matter of pride. I felt I had no alternative, but the 
price I paid was high. Even today, the thought of it 
makes me shudder. I signed the reports myself, un- 
beknownst to Maestro Scala, who perhaps could 
have eased my burden had he only realized what 
was going on. It was a secret that weighed heavily 


on me for seven years. I became morose and my 
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studies, which by nature I loathed anyway, became 
even more intolerable. 

To make up for all that, I had a good ear and, 
combined with some talent, it was sufficient to see 
me through to my diploma at the age of twenty. 
Luckily for me, there were my fellow students. 
Among them was the son of the violin maker 
Capicchioni, with whom I shared the train journey 
from Cesena to Pesaro. Then, at every station, Ri- 
mini, Riccione, Cesenatico, someone else joined the 
group, adding to the noisy fun that cheered even the 
less carefree like myself. One of my fellow travellers 
was Wilma Vernocchi, who went on to become a 
magnificent soprano. We are still friends today. 

Although studying did not appeal to me, all 
in all, I did enjoy playing my instrument. At that 
time, all along the coast of Romagna, new rhythms 
brought by the Americans were to be heard; after 
all, it was not so long since the war had ended. Al- 
though a down-at-the-heel band, we were a united 


group and responded to any call we received on the 
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one phone in our possession, which was mine. This 
meant that I was indispensable, even more so than 
my double bass or our leader himself. We travelled 
around our little world to make some money, to 
catch the eye of a pretty girl and to feel free. We 
were called Rossi e gli Evasi (Rossi and the Escaped 
Convicts), because with our striped uniforms, we 
looked like convicts. And maybe, seen through the 
eyes of adolescents, life did seem to be a prison: it 
oppressed us with its rules, obliged us to hide and 
did not permit us to spread our wings. 

My diploma was a liberation - a liberation 
from studies, from lies, and from my parents’ pro- 
tection. Five days after my exam, I left cheerfully 
to do my military service. It was 1962 and Italy 
was beginning to smile again. Domenico Mo- 
dugno and Claudio Villa were the winners at the 
Sanremo Festival but Tony Renis was the real rev- 
elation of the day. All stick-in-the-mud tradition 
was thrown overboard with the Latin-American 


rhythm of Quando, quando, quando. The song was 
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so popular that it reached America with the voice 
of Pat Boone, contrary to the customary flux from 
America to Italy. Music has no frontiers, as I was 
soon to discover myself. 

Meanwhile, with an eye to enjoying my military 
service, I had learned to play the trombone, so that 
I could play while marching. Sure enough, armed 
with a bass tuba, I travelled round Friuli with the 
military band. I also played in a small orchestra en- 
tertaining the officers in the evening and in Aquila, 
I even had the opportunity to accompany an op- 
era singer at the piano. I also ended up conducting 
the Julia Brigade Alpine Choir. Luigi Biserni and 
I were the only two with diplomas from a Con- 
servatory and we played a little of everything, in 
addition to writing out the parts for the others. My 
familiarity with music turned out to be useful also 
in more strictly military matters. It seems incred- 
ible, but at the end of a course in radio telegraphy, 
a subject I had never studied, I made no mistakes 


in the exam and got first place. They couldn't be- 
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lieve I was a beginner. But it can be explained; it 
was all a question of rhythm. I shared full marks 
with a young building laborer who had lost most 
of his teeth, knew nothing about music but who 
obviously possessed rhythm, too. As a prize, I was 
awarded special leave, something I still remember. 

Besides playing music and telegraphing dur- 
ing my military service, I was one of the pioneer 
bridge builders. Who knows whether the arches of 
the bridges or the curves of the steel girders we laid 
across rivers and roads sowed the seeds of inspira- 
tion for the moments, years and years later, when I 
had to curve the sticks of bows, much lighter and 
more springy than those arches but perhaps equal- 
ly elastic and precise. 

When my time was up, and I had completed 
my service to the nation, I returned home, but not 
for long. I found work immediately with an Italian 
Orchestra in Sweden. It would be hard to imagine 
a place further away from Romagna. My mother 


was in tears, but the Boss Man obviously had to act 
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tough and responded, “You should have had him 
trained as a tailor if you had wanted him to stay at 
home with you”. But beneath the gruffness lay a 
soft heart. At the station he also shed a tear or two. 
I had grown up, I was an adult and I left behind 
me the oppressive shadow of my father, the sun of 
the Adriatic, and the joys and sorrows of my youth. 

I did a three-year tour with the Swedish-Ro- 
magnese ensemble - two violins, a double bass and 
a piano. I also played the bass guitar - depending 
on the repertoire, which ranged from Italian songs 
to classical music and passed from swing to the big 
musicals of that period. In the halls of the various 
Stadthotel, My Fair Lady followed Bernstein's West 
Side Story and at the café concerts, we produced 
boogie-woogie rhythms and salsa for the people 
dancing. It was the life of an adult, always on the 
move, yet somewhat lonely. Luckily, my Volkswa- 
gen had good tires. When it snowed, and it very 
often did, the roads became sheets of ice. I was the 


youngest member of the group and the tastes and 
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problems of the others differed from mine. The 
country was interesting. There was no lack of ei- 
ther blondes, or of money. Yet when I came back to 
Cesena in the summer of my third year, I realised 
that my life in Sweden had come to an end, and it 
was time to stay in Italy. 

I am fully convinced that there are some coin- 
cidences in life that are too incredible to be consid- 
ered such. It is as if the opportunities, the discov- 
eries, the connections are there, hovering above us 
and that it is up to us to recognize them, to seize 
the opportunity and turn it into reality. It is as if 
there are guardian angels that send us messages, 
give us clues, offer suggestions that serve to make 
us what we are. 

Whenever I think of that day when Maestro 
Scala invited me to lunch, I break out in a cold 
sweat. I was not home for very long and I called 
to arrange to see him. While we were lunching, 
there was a phone call from Luciano Tamburini, 


one of my fellow students at the Conservatory. The 


be 


orchestra of the Teatro Stabile in Bologna needed 
a double bass, and they were just about to leave 
for a tour in Hungary. No sooner said than done, 
after a trial period and later passing a competitive 
exam I had a real job and a permanent place in an 
orchestra. Actually, I got second place in the exam- 
ination, but fortunately, the winner withdrew. My 
future seemed to be already sketched out. I had all 
I had ever wanted. And while this was reassur- 
ing, I found it oppressive. I ignored those thoughts, 
closed my eyes and forged ahead until the day I 
found myself with a bow in my hands that had lost 
its quality and strength. 


Introduction 
A bow, a marvelous microcosm 


Try to imagine tortoises and lizards, horses and 
elephants in the company of prehistoric animals 
like the mammoth. Then think of precious mate- 
rials like ivory, mother of pearl and melted down 
silver interwoven with some valuable woods such 
as ebony, pernambuco and snakewood. It is not 
a zoological garden or a Natural History Muse- 
um that we are speaking about, but the marvelous 
microcosm to be found within a simple bow for 
stringed instruments. As if it were a symphony, 
each of these natural elements works to form the 
single parts involved in the making of a bow - frog, 


head, tip plate, ring, button, stick...silly names that 
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seem to come from nursery rhymes or fairy tales. 
Instead, they indicate little masterpieces, the result 
not only of technique and superb handiwork, but 
also of intuition and painstaking research, of trial 
and error. 

This is my world, the world of a bow-maker. 
When you think of a violin, viola, cello or a dou- 
ble bass, you immediately think of the maker of 
these instruments, a luthier, while the bow maker 
appears to be almost a secondary figure. The bow 
stands to the violin as the tires stand to the car (for 
those with a passion for cars). This is a comparison 
I often make with the pride of one who started out 
making bows and has remained a bow maker all 
his life. Many of my fellow bow makers passed on 
to the more prestigious career of a luthier, only to 
end up making both. But then, can they become 
really good at both? You might as well ask a boxer 
to become a cyclist... 

A huge difference and diffidence, as well, has 


always existed between these two activities. There 
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were the cream of the Cremonese violin makers, 
often descendants of an illustrious tradition. They 
tended to look down on bow makers who had 
to learn from the famous 19% century Europe- 
an bow makers;, the Germans, the English, but 
particularly the French. It was not by chance that 
when I arrived in Cremona and wanted to make 
a name for myself, I used the trade name “Lery” 
for some of my bows. Around the turn of the 19 
century, however, there were some important ex- 
ceptions. There was for example the luthier from 
Romagna, Arturo Fracassi, who also made bows, 
even if they were not up to the standard of his 
violins, and also the Candi family, Genovese bow 
makers. 

In the 18° century, the making of both violins 
and bows was in the skillful hands of the Stradi- 
varis. But it was only in the following century, at 
Mirecourt and then in Paris, that the art of bow 
making, or “archetterie” reached its apex and that 


the bow maker, pure and simple, dedicated only to 
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the art of bow making, was recognised as a profes- 
sional figure. 

Making a fresh start, this was the profession I 
embraced with tenacity and passion and this is the 


fascinating story I am about to tell... 


Horsehair 
(or Otello Bignami’s doorstep, 
where it all began) 


It so happened that, during my years of activity as 
a double bassist, I had never changed the hair on 
my bow. And to think that for a professional musi- 
cian this should be done at least every six months! 
When, in the end, I had to do so and was forced 
to make enquiries, the information forthcoming 
was not the most encouraging. It appeared that 
the best man for the job was Ansaldo Poggi, a top 
class luthier who, however, only changed the hair 
for first violinists. Then there was Fracassi, another 
famous violin maker, but he lived in Rimini and 
kept the bow for three months. In the end, as so 
often happens, a solution was found unexpected- 
ly. On the advice of an acquaintance, I accompa- 


nied my friend, Dario Ravetti, when he went to 
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pick up his bow from the Bolognese luthier Otello 
Bignami. On his doorstep, while taking our leave, 
out of the blue I asked him, “What do you have to 
do to change the hair on a bow?” Not in the least 
taken aback, he replied very briefly, “Comb the hair 
and put in a plug here and there.” Those few words 
on that doorstep marked the beginning of my new 
passion as well as a new activity. I learned later that 
there was a mechanic in Ravenna, a former violin- 
ist, who changed the hair on bows. That did it! I 
thought to myself. Well, in that case, I could try to do it 
myself. After all, I had always enjoyed taking things 
apart and putting them together again. Well, it 
worked. In no time at all, word went around among 
my friends and colleagues that I changed the hair 
in bows and apparently did a good job. There was 
quite a demand and I did two bows a day, visibly 
improving all the time. That group of expert and 
demanding clients represented for me the first real 
occasion for an exchange and discussion (?) about 


ideas. That was when I came to understand how 
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vitally important it was to remain open-minded, to 
always listen and to share your knowledge and even 
your “secrets”. That was in 1971, a year that marked 
an important change in my new life. 

In the meantime I had married Claudia To- 
baldini, a girl from Veneto who was studying at 
the Faculty of Languages. We met through Delio 
Galanti, a colleague with whom I had shared the 
adventures with the orchestra in Sweden. His par- 
ents used to rent some rooms just beside the Teatro 
Comunale, where I played in the evening. There 
were two flats, one for men and one for women. 
Meals were served in a common room and that 
was where we met. If I have become what I am 
today, much of it is owed to her. She did the “dirty” 
work - the family with five children, running the 
home, leaving me free to dedicate myself to my 
work with an uncluttered mind. She was always 
at my side, supporting me throughout the years 
with her silent and constant presence. At a certain 


point, when our paths separated, I felt an urgent 
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need to thank her and I did so by doing what I am 
good at, bow making. 

In 1969, our first child, Massimo, was born. 
What with the emotion and the general upheaval 
provoked by this event, my activity at the theatre 
in the evenings, and practicing the double bass 
during the day, I did not have as much time as I 
would have liked to dedicate to the horsehair. Nev- 
ertheless, I continued to cultivate my passion. The 
result was that in August that year, I ended up in 
Switzerland, in Brienz to be exact, tracking down 
Maestro Siegfried Finkel. 

Finkel was a member of a German family that 
boasted three generations of bow makers. The first 
bows bearing the name Finkel-Weidhaas date 
from 1868. The Finkels had studied under the best 
French and English bow makers and moved to 
Switzerland in the early fifties. Today Siegfried’s 
son, Joannes, continues the work of his father. 

When a friend mentioned Finkel’s name to 


me, I got in touch straightaway and he immedi- 
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ately offered to open up his laboratory to me. He 
had five people working for him. Neither of us 
spoke English very well, but we understood each 
other perfectly. Thanks to my perfect photographic 
memory, | was able to remember everything he so 
kindly offered to show me down to the last detail. 
‘That visit was destined to be repeated several times 
in the years that followed and marked the start of 
a new phase in my career. From one who merely 
changed the hair in bows, I was to become a bow 
maker. 

Back from Switzerland with two almost-com- 
pleted bows, I headed for Rimini immediately to 
show them to the famous violin maker and bow 
maker, Arturo Fracassi, from whom I was trying 
to learn the tricks of the trade - his professional 
secrets, in other words. As soon as he saw my two 
bows he called his sister to come and look at them, 
exclaiming: “Paolina, he has done them better than 
I have”. From that moment, I realized I was really 


serious about bow making. 
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In the miniature “zoological garden” contained 
in a bow, the first animals we meet are the hors- 
es. They supply the hair with which the bow rubs 
the strings causing the instrument to vibrate and 
produce sounds. The quality of the bow hair is 
fundamental. Even a beautifully made, top quality 
bow cannot play well if the horsehair is wrong. The 
thought of the hair breaking during a concert is 
the musician’s nightmare. ‘The only possible reme- 
dy is to avoid the horsehair moth that attacks and 
weakens even the best quality hair. 

The hair used in bow making comes exclusive- 
ly from horses’ tails. It tends to be better if they 
have been reared in warm countries where the nu- 
merous insects and flies force them to move their 
tails more often, thus lengthening and strength- 
ening them. Even if the Argentinian horses and 
those of the Moguls have the more resistant tails, 
no one breed is better than another. What is most 
important is the strength and elasticity under trac- 


tion and this can be verified with the use of special 
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extensometers that measure the characteristics of 
the materials. One useful method is to verify the 
hygroscopic qualities of the hair, because hair that 
absorbs a lot of water risks inordinate lengthening, 
which ultimately weakens it. 

These are all details that I discovered for myself, 
empirically, in the field, so to speak. At the start, for 
example, I was convinced that the best hair came 
from horses in countries with a cold climate. It was 
only after trying over and over again that I real- 
ised it was just the contrary. I bought hundreds and 
hundreds of different hanks of horsehair to test the 
quality, which can vary enormously. I tested them 
under tension to see whether they lengthened with 
humidity. The important thing is to ensure they 
maintain a certain margin of tolerance without 
which they risk breaking. Then there is the function 
of the screws to be considered. Thanks to the screws, 
tension can be regulated with great precision. 

The best hair for violin bows is to be found in 


Germany. As there was no demand there, it was not 
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by chance that Germany was the biggest importer. 
Anyone who wanted good hair was obliged to go 
there. It so happened that one day I was in Bologna 
buying hair and I decided to do the rounds of the 
city slaughter houses. Everywhere I went it was the 
same story. They all told me that anything available 
had been bought up by some old man, who then 
sold it. 1 managed to find out where he lived and 
went to his house. On entering I was astonished! 
He had hanks of horsehair in every room and in the 
oddest corners. He gave me a fine tail. As soon as I 
got home, I washed it in the bath, but it continued 
to stink dreadfully. Despite my wife’s protests, I got 
a couple of hanks out of it that were so good that 
when I mounted one of them for a friend of mine, 
the musician Billi, who asked me what I had done 
to make his bow so powerful and light. It was then 
that I realized that European horsehair was really 
the best. That was what I tried to procure whenever 
I could. The hair was not treated. Eliseo Bregalanti 
did this for me, but only after I had given him ex- 


be 


tremely detailed instructions. He was a friend of 
mine, a dealer from Vescovato, who bought the hair 
in Slovenia, Croatia or Argentina from where they 
were shipped to Bari. The year before I met him, 
he had cut up a magnificent shipload of long tails 
to make shaving brushes! By cutting them, he had 
unwittingly destroyed their rare and precious qual- 
ity and length, that which makes them expensive. 
‘The greatest difficulty encountered when buy- 
ing hair is determining the quality. Someone im- 
merse them in chemical baths and this removes 
the scales. Or they use acids to lengthen them so 
that they can get a higher price. The upshot is that 
either the hair shrinks and risks breaking the bow 
or it becomes too long to be of any use. While this 
can be discovered in some cases using ultra violet 
rays to reveal any treatment based on phosphorus, 
most of the time these dangers are invisible and si- 
lent, derived from the most unimaginable sources. 
Vegetable fiber materials are to be avoided at all 


costs and also dusty corners abundant with moths 
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that are addicted to the keratin in the bow hair. 
The moths attack the right side of cello bows and 
the left side of violin bows. These sides are respec- 
tively more worn and the keratin is more evident. 
Prevention is the only defense in these cases, using 
natural products based on the essence of lavender, 
geraniums or cloves. That is why anyone dealing in 
the sector is in a very delicate position. The only 
guarantee he can give is the real quality of his ma- 
terial. Years can be spent building up a good rep- 
utation that can be lost in no time. I once bought 
a bad lot from a dealer who had always served me 
well. Before treatment, the hair had suffered auto 
combustion due to dung, and the keratin inside 
trickled out in little bubbles! 

After this episode, I finally understood why, for 
ten years, a Japanese customer of mine had always 
bought one hank of hair at a time - he wanted to 


be sure of his purchase. 


Frog, Head, Tip Plate - the Laboratory 


During my first years as a bow maker in Bologna, 
I worked at home alone. In the evening I played 
at the theatre and during the day I made bows 
in the sitting room. With a small partition, I had 
fenced off a corner for myself where I had my 
workbench with wooden boards on the floor. A 
little gate closed off this area so that the children, 
who were still small, could not reach my tools and 
hurt themselves. Massimo was perhaps the only 
one who, standing on the tip of his toes, managed 
to open it but Raffaella, the baby, certainly nev- 
er did. The family had increased with her birth in 


1972 and two years later became even larger when 
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our second son, Giulio, was born. For my children, 
there was something magical and sacred about my 
work. They never came too near and I tended not 
to involve them in any way. I was close to them 
yet distant, lost in my own thoughts, my research, 
my passion, messing up the house what with dust 
from the wood and the smell of the horsehair left 
to dry. 

My work as a double bassist slowly slid back 
into second place. Through chance and necessity, 
what had started almost for fun on Maestro Big- 
nami’s doorstep, was now revealed to be my real vo- 
cation. As a child, I had felt compelled to take my 
toys apart and put them back together again and to 
observe the clock on the church tower with curios- 
ity. As an adult, I was always ready to create strange 
gadgets, stilts, boomerangs but, at the same time, 
ready to drop everything to move on to some new, 
more interesting project. The same vocation would 
have led me to become a mechanic or a technician 


if my father had not insisted on my playing an in- 
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strument, forcing me to satisfy the ambition of the 
would-be musician that he was himself. 

So there I was, day after day, perfecting my 
technique, listening carefully to the comments 
of my colleagues and other musicians who were 
clients. But at times, when I had finished a bow, 
I found myself up against the bad quality of the 
wood I had bought without any criterion. I was 
accumulating practical experience, improving my 
craftsmanship, while introducing elements of 
chemistry, physics and acoustics. I improved, I 
grew older and I learned from my own mistakes. I 
learned how to choose the more springy hair and I 
learned to heat the rod before curving it. I learned 
to work on ebony with delicacy, to choose mother 
of pearl that did not stain with perspiration, to re- 
place the weak bone and to alternate tortoiseshell 
with silver threads. While cultivating my little do- 
mestic zoo, I was becoming a reference point for 
the musicians in the city, and as it turned out, not 


only for them. 
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In 1976, I received a phone call that brought 
about a positive change in the quality of my life. 
Alongside the already famous Luthiers School in 
Cremona, The Regional Centre for Professional 
Training in Lombardy was going to open the first 
Italian School for bow makers. I was asked to take 
on the responsibility. I was surprised at the great 
honor but realized at once that it was a real oppor- 
tunity for me. I had no hesitation in applying to 
the Theatre for a leave of absence. My wife, howev- 
er, was terribly upset. Our fourth child, Elena, had 
just been born. I can still hear her childish, insist- 
ent plea, “Daddy, will you make me a bow? But one 
with arrows!” Even though Marta, our fifth child, 
was not even in the pipeline; she arrived in 1980. 
Nevertheless, looking after the house and fami- 
ly had become a tough job. However, I was well 
aware that I could not refuse and so I began my 
new life as a commuter. I was teaching two days in 
Cremona and the rest of my time I was with my 


bows in Bologna. The school took off with a flying 
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start and my work increased at an impossible rate. 
Thus it was that in 1978, during the winter, that I 
packed up, and with my tools and my numerous 
family members, I moved to Cremona. There, with 
the help of relations and a small mortgage from 
the Artisans Association, I succeeded in having 
a large house built. The house was large enough 
for my wife and myself, my then four but almost 
five children, and a laboratory that was for me the 
very heart of the house, the hub around which 
everything else revolved. 

At long last I had a working space. Here my 
former students, the first to have received their 
diplomas, came to help me. School and work- 
shop were communicating vessels, like theory and 
practice, teaching and learning. It was my dream 
come true - my empirical intuitions that by in- 
duction became certainties, discoveries, reality. At 
last I was free to follow the path that, in the years 
to come, was to lead me to produce hundreds of 


bows bearing my stamp, or rather my stamps. Af- 
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ter Lucchi-Bologna there were two stamps dur- 
ing my first Cremonese period - the Frenchified 
Lery-Cremona and the Baldi-Cremonaa. The latter 
was an homage to my wife, an adaptation of her 
surname Tobaldini. These were followed by Luc- 
chi & Sons-Cremona for the student bows and 
G.Lucchi-Cremona, which I use as my stamp on 
the best bows I produce. 

I have always worked on the sticks while my 
collaborators have concentrated on the ornamental 
and decorative parts. They are better than I am and 
I encourage them. They work on the ebony and 
the mother of pearl on the button. In the case of 
unique bows or very special ones, their incisions 
on the silver parts are real masterpieces. The Eng- 
lish prefer whalebone for the wrapping instead of 
silver. Personally, I prefer to use flat metal threads 
that I stubbornly insist on preparing at home. 

The materials used for the decorations are 
precious, but they also have to be resistant. Mam- 


moth, for example, is used not only for the frog but 
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also as a reinforcement of the tip. In other words, 
it is the tip plate. Bone is sometimes used instead, 
but it is more fragile and risks breaking. Investi- 
gation of the difference has revealed that this is to 
be attributed to their different growth rings. Bone 
breaks because it has no fiber, while the long fiber 
of the mammoth is very resistant. 

We often work without asking ourselves any 
questions, whereas we should always interrogate 
ourselves to avoid repeating the same mistakes or 
to avoid doing things mechanically. We should al- 
ways be aware of what we are doing and why. It is 
important to know the materials, study them un- 
der a microscope to choose the best, and to find 
each time a new balance between the aesthetic and 
the functional, the more important of the two. Any 
assistance to be had from technology is to be wel- 
comed without fear of limiting our creativity or re- 
stricting our talent. UV rays, for example, alert us 
to any ivory treated with a whitening substance, 


which is more delicate and, therefore, to be avoided. 
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Ivory is now an illegal material unless it is cer- 
tified as coming from a dead animal. The remains 
of mammoth found in Russia or in Canada are of- 
ten used instead and prove to be much more resist- 
ant. It is amazing to think our “zoological garden” 
has its roots even in pre-historic times. The expor- 
tation of pernambuco, the wood beloved of bow 
makers the world over, has been forbidden for the 
past twenty years. Likewise, mother of pearl fishing 
has now been forbidden. Mother of pearl is used 
to embellish the slide and the eye that brightens 
the ebony, and is sometimes used on the button, as 
well. Different iridescent types of mother of pearl 
come from the Gulf of Mexico, like the Gold Fish, 
for example - small, beautiful and undulated and 
not always easy to flatten. The most common are 
the flat ones without veining, like the white oys- 
ters. The Blue Avalon from the Pacific are easier 
to work with because they are flat. However, they 
tend to stain with perspiration and characteristic 


black marks appear. 
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Mother of pearl shells make me think of chil- 
dren - my own children. Those luminous and varie- 
gated shells change color, just as the children used 
to change from one mood to another. When they 
were small, on the few occasions they approached 
me while I was working, they played at choosing 
the shells for me. It was only when the youngest, 
Marta, had grown up that she realized that, when 
they had finished playing, I used to put them away 
only to produce them all again the next time. But 
she had a good eye and she recognised them and 
was puzzled. Now that she is working with me, she 
is perfecting her keen eyesight, which is in itself a 
talent. Over the years, we have developed a kind of 
game. We examine the bows together, looking for 
defects, even very small ones, and by doing so, we 
continue to improve our bows. 

To tell the truth, as so often happens, I made a 
lot of mistakes with my children. I did not want to 
force them to follow in my footsteps, nor did I wish 


to project my own unrealized ambitions on them, 
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as my father had done with me. My life was con- 
centrated on my work. I did not want it to seem a 
burden for them, but probably I did not succeed in 
sharing it with them. When they showed an inter- 
est, I rebuffed them clumsily, due to a combination 
of shyness and inexperience. My third child, Giulio, 
had approached me when he was about fifteen. In- 
stead of a welcoming hand, I started to give him a 
sort of lesson. He was immediately scared off and 
never wanted to hear any more about the work. I had 
just showed him how good I was, how well I was 
doing instead of putting a planer in his hand, giving 
him something to do, letting him get on with it and 
at the end saying “Good boy, you've done a good job”. 

Certainly it was by no means easy for them to 
have a father who was at times utterly absorbed 
in himself. On one hand, the laboratory and the 
store house represented a magical and mysterious 
world populated by people from different places, 
full of strange machinery producing weird noises. 


But on the other hand I always had to “divide” my- 
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self among my clients, particularly the musicians, 
whose demands for what they needed and requests 
for advice kept me busy. This was an essential part 
of my work, a part that always fascinated me, and 
which served as a constant stimulus to improve. 

I am sure that my children were embarrassed at 
times when they were asked the usual question: 
“What does your father do?” Even if we were liv- 
ing in Cremona, famous for its violins, mine was 
nevertheless an unusual sector, not easy to under- 
stand or to explain to children of their age. But I 
am equally sure that, at the same time, they were 
not only proud of my work but also fascinated by 
it, and by the passion I put into it. However, it is 
never easy to maintain the balance between guid- 


ance and coercion, delegation and the skill itself. 


If the bow is a zoological garden, similar in ways 


to Arcimboldi’s works, a collage of live organic el- 
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ements that change and breathe with time, then 
the laboratory is a kind of extended family, deli- 
cate and precious at times, to be cultivated with 
patience and respect. 

The heart and soul of the laboratory is An- 
tonella Sofhantini. She embodies the spirit of the 
place, the light and the precise touch that keeps us 
on track. Antonella has been with us since 1992 
and, since then, like Fiorenza Manfredini before 
her, has done an excellent job looking after style, 
both in the ornamental parts and in the finishing 
touches. Besides the engraving, she does the var- 
nishing and today she also does restoration work. 
Humility is required when approaching the work 
of others and, at times, it is a question of recuper- 
ating previous imperfect restoration work. This 
work, although fundamental, never appears on the 
surface. By definition, it is hidden. You can always 
recognise the work of a good restorer by the fact 
that it is invisible. A client once brought me the 


bow of one of his friends to be repaired. When the 
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latter came to pick it up, he did not notice the res- 
toration and thought I was taking him for a ride. It 
was absolutely invisible to the naked eye. 
Restoration is work that requires great preci- 
sion, much like the bow maker.. It was no accident 
that Francois Xavier Tourte, the father of modern 
bows, was originally a watchmaker. As a watch- 
maker in Paris in the second half of the 18" centu- 
ry, he became well acquainted with various metals, 
with mechanics, and with mathematics. Thus it 
was from watches he moved on to bow making. He 
was spurred on by mere curiosity, by intuition, by 
the strange stubborn talent that characterizes in- 
novators. Self-taught, he progressed along the path 
of harmonious equilibrium between aesthetics and 
functionality, between practice and theory, that led 
him to the apex of his art. With his desire for ex- 
perimentation, his good taste and his attention to 
detail, he paved the way for future generations. In 
our work, even the slightest error can compromise 


everything. This may explain why, following in the 
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footsteps of this Frenchman - a one-time watch- 
maker, I dedicated myself to cultivating the nec- 
essary handcraftsmanship and dexterity of a bow- 
maker. I have always tried to keep up-to-date with 
research in the mechanical field. But there is a fun- 
damental difference between myself and Tourte. I 
maintain that it is truly essential to teach others 
all that I have learned in the course of my lifetime. 
Tourte had thousands of secrets that he jealously 
kept to himself. He was a great archetier, while lam 
simply a Maestro. 

I have always liked fiddling with tools and 
machinery, with instruments to be assembled as 
well as invented or discovered. I was always on 
the lookout for anything that could help me ex- 
press my talent or speed up those operations that 
absorb time and energy giving nothing in return. 
I can still remember what a joy it was for me as 
a child when I was called upon to repair the old 
sewing machines in my mother’s small dressmak- 


ing business. Those were moments of sheer bliss. I 
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would drop my double bass to dedicate myself to 
those beloved machines. I was already on the spot 
before they had finished calling me. It was as if I 
had agreed with the young dressmakers to provide 
them with a welcome break! 

This also explains how, in the end, I discovered 
a scientific method for identifying the best wood. 
This method measures the elasticity so as to be able 
to evaluate unerringly its capacity to propagate 
sound before starting to work on it, or better still, 


before buying it. 


Once Upon a Time... 


Once upon a time there was a piece of wood... 

It breathes, it vibrates and at times it even 
sings. It breaks, it bends and it loses its elasticity. 
Encouraged by heat to assume a certain form, it 
becomes soft and pliable and a raw stick can thus 
become an elegant bow. However, it immediately 
becomes very hard if left to cool for too long. It 
can be strong but elastic, slim and powerful, light 
and springy. 

If it is true that the primitive peoples used 
bamboo for their first bows, then man has always 
intuited that wood is perfect for the reproduction 


of rich, warm sounds. Later, a crémailliére was in- 
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troduced to stretch the horsehair, and with the 
Baroque period, a refined system appeared - the 
button with a screw. This marked a fundamental 
evolution that still permits regulation of the horse 
hair so that bows can be adjusted to the needs of 
each musician. 

In the 17 century, when chamber music was 
in vogue, less intensity of sound was called for, so 
the tension of strings, mostly gut, was much less. 
The horsehair ribbons were narrower and, on the 
whole, bows were lighter. The following decades 
witnessed an important evolution of the stick. 
From convex, it became straight only to become 
concave at the end of the century. This guaran- 
teed better balance and the rod was more resistant, 
without being any heavier. 

This is the image of the bow as we all know 
it — a screw mechanism, a button with a screw, a 
ring and a slide, the decorative eye on the frog, a 
grip or pad the tip plate and a tip. The characteris- 
tic bow of that period of splendor, the bows of the 
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Sartory and the Lamy families - the great Parisian 
maitres archettiers who reached supreme levels of 
perfection - produced little masterpieces still ad- 
mired all the world over. These masterpieces would 
never have existed had it not been for pernambuco 
wood. Once again it is to Tourte that we owe the 
chance discovery of this variety of wood, still in 
use today in the construction of modern bows and 
almost irreplaceable. Tourte worked near a dyer’s 
shop where pernambuco, imported from Brazil, 
was often used to dye material, thanks to its chro- 
matic tonality and to the intensity and enduring 
quality of its tannin. He was the first to identify 
pernambuco as the wood with the best proportion 
of rigidity and weight that he needed to produce 
sticks that were resistant and springy and that 
curved with heat. To improve the center of balance, 
he added various metals to the tip and strength- 
ened the most vulnerable parts, such as the wrap- 
ping and the plate of the frog. He also invented the 
ring to which he attached the hair and covered it 
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with mother of pearl. Pernambuco is a very com- 
pact wood, extremely elastic and exceptionally pre- 
disposed to vibration. Today it is not easy to find 

as importation was forbidden twenty years ago due 
to the indiscriminate destruction of the forests. It 
takes hundreds of years for these trees to grow and 
that is no exaggeration. Then the wood has to be 
left to season for a long time because it is heavy and 


compact and dries out very slowly. 


Brazil, this immense country that possesses — or 
rather, used to possess - immense plantations and 
once offered hospitality to the most important 
producers and dealers in the trade throughout the 
world, also supplies other varieties of wood used 
in the construction of bows. These have highly 
evocative names and characteristic markings, such 
as snakewood, also known as tortoise pau or bois 


de letre. Another variety of wood widespread used 


bos 


in the construction of bows is the ironwood. 


Yet another is guaiac wood (Guaiacum officinale) 
with its marvellous transversal rays, the more 
the better; they are like little glass needles 
that bind the fibers making them more resistant. 
This is why wood has to be cut lengthwise and 
not transversally. If the fibers are cut, the quality 
of the wood is notably reduced. I made some 
extraordinary bows with guaiac, but my clients 
opted for pernambuco because of its technical 
characteristics together with its variety of shades 
of color. 

When the right wood has been chosen, the 
job of transforming a raw stick into a bow begins. 
It is important to choose the most suitable mo- 
ment for each step in the process. Each phase is 
different and calls for specific intervention. This 
is something I discovered at my own expense, by 
repeated trial and error. It is part of my nature to 


experiment, to be curious, concrete and empirical. 
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Sometimes I was successful, and other times there 
were disastrous failures. Rough-shaping is the first 
step, a long and delicate process that consists of 
transforming a square 4-sided stick into an oc- 
tagon by planing the angles. The English school 
tended to use the octagon, while the French school 
preferred the more elaborate, more elegant round 
bow. Pernambuco is a hard, compact wood with a 
very curly fiber that needs planing - first with one 
type of plane and then with a completely differ- 
ent one. Furthermore, contrary to what most peo- 
ple think, the stick should not be cut when it has 
already been curved because, as we have already 
said, much of the quality is lost when the fibers 
are broken. This only applies, however, if the fiber 
is not already curved, in which case the curve is to 
be followed. 

Once both the stick and the head have been 
rough shaped, the stick is curved. This is done with 
diffused heat or over a flame. I cannot help smiling 


every time I think of this, because there is a story 
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attached to this that has become part of the an- 
nals of our family. It is about the most famous of 
my experiments: the microwave. Thirty years ago 
there were not so many of these ovens around. I 
just knew they were used for heating things and 
that was what I needed. I procured one and put a 
rod into it but of course part of it remained stick- 
ing out. I phoned Philips to explain that I intend- 
ed to make a tube that would protrude from the 
oven so that I could fit the whole rod into it. All 
they said was that I was mad. Not in the least de- 
moralized, I refused to give up and I went into ac- 
tion. I made a hole in the oven through which I 
passed an aluminium tube. The result was that I 
succeeded in burning the tip of a beautiful stick. I 
did not know that the microwaves always rebound 
in the same spot whereas I needed heat diffused 
from the exterior part towards the interior. That is 
why microwave ovens have a revolving plate... I 
could not have thought of doing anything worse. 
Later I learned that there are better methods for 
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heating the rods. Above all, I have learned to wait 
for them to cool down before removing them from 
their forms. 

The final operations - impressing the correct 
curve on the stick, inserting the frog into the mor- 
tise, deciding on the exact height at which to insert 
the screw in the octagon — are all very delicate and 
call for great concentration. One’s head remains 
perfectly still; only one’s eyes are moving, searching 
for the right indication. Finally the hair is mount- 
ed, and the finishing touches and embellishments 
are added, usually by Antonella. 

I have repeated this procedure an infinite num- 
ber of times over the years. However, particularly 
at the start, I often happened to be working on two 
sticks that, when first examined, appeared to share 
the same characteristics, but ended up as bows with 
completely different qualities. This was the eternal 
dilemma - how to choose the most suitable wood. 
In the old days, violin makers adopted empirical 


methods, not completely unjustified and undoubt- 
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edly poetic. When the tree trunks came rolling 
down the mountains, certain sounds were heard 
when they bumped against the mountainside or 
met an obstacle. When the wood was promising, it 
was said to be “singing”. This was, in fact, because 
the sound became a harmonic note, pleasing to 
the ear because it was made up of a series of good 
harmonics, whole and with a simple relationship. 
Another possible test was when the trunk was cut 
and placed on a trestle, perfectly_balanced on the 
exact point of its centre of mass, you hammered at 
one end. If the resulting sound was full, clear and 
round, you could deduce that the quality was good. 

They say that the famous violin makers of 
the past made great progress by noting that the 
speed with which wood propagated sound was a 
fundamental element in checking the quality of 
the sound. Despite such empirical methods, they 
managed to achieve very precise results, proof of 
which lies in the strength and quality of the sound 


of their violins - a splendid combination of first- 
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class material and excellent workmanship. The sys- 
tem was very simple. They probably got someone 
to beat or scrape on one end of the trunk they were 
investigating and, placing an ear at the other end, 
they judged the propagation and intensity of the 
sound. With experience, the listener could under- 
stand whether that piece of wood possessed the 
continuity of the fiber required for good propaga- 
tion of sound. 

For me, the only possible solution in those 
days was to travel all over Brazil with a friend and 
his son who lived there, or to go with Massimo to 
Germany, where wood was shipped to the big im- 
porters. We chose the wood that seemed the most 
promising and we bought small logs. However we 
could only discover afterwards whether or not we 
had made a good buy. How often we were wrong 
and how much wood we had to throw away... 

Yet, as you will have understood by now, I 
am patient and stubborn. As time passed, I be- 


came more and more convinced that there must 
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be a method, some scientific way of establishing 
with certainty, whether a trunk or a board could 
become a light and powerful bow. At this point a 
black sheep, a sonar and a happy intuition enter 


the scene. 


In Praise of Measurements: 
from good wood to good sonority 


A violin-maker may produce the most beautiful 
violin in the world, a bow maker the most beautiful 
bow, but, if by any chance the wood is not exactly 
as it should be, neither is of any use. Or worse can 
happen. You can also make the finest violin but you 
cannot be sure you can ever reproduce it because 
the wood that was so perfect was not measured. 
What is devastating in both cases is that, by the 
time you realise it, the damage is already done. 
Over and over again, I kept repeating to myself 
that there must be an objective method for meas- 
uring the quality of wood beforehand, before you 


start to work on it. 
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This idea took possession of me. I was not able 
to think of anything else. Call it an obsession, de- 
termination or a passion, the fact was that it com- 
pletely absorbed me. I worked, I taught, I listened 
to what my clients had to say, I shared [?] my ide- 
as with those of the musicians and my experience 
widened. I was restless. The thought never left me. 
It was at the back of my mind, like a basso con- 
tinuo. It was titillating. It came between me and 
my sleep. Whatever I did, I always felt there was 
something missing, something wrong. I knew that 
what I wanted existed, and it was hovering some- 
where high up over my head. All I had to do was to 
stretch out my hand and grab it. I have always been 
convinced that everything we do is already in the 
air and that all we have to do is to attract it. If you 
think hard about something, if you concentrate on 
an intuition, then you are ready to decipher the 
clues, wherever they are. It may seem banal but I 
am sure that the world has a special sensibility of 


its own, is aware of our curiosity and scatters clues 
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around as if it were a cosmic treasure hunt. It is up 
to us to find them and make good use of them. The 
important thing is not to go through life with blin- 
ders, engrossed in our little daily problems. I am 
a practical, down-to-earth person. I have always 
tried to look around me, to improve, to learn more. 
I never stop asking questions, looking for infor- 
mation, for ideas from any possible quarter. Now I 
will tell you the story of the LucchiMeter, that has 
proven me right. 

My dream began way back, with the frustra- 
tion experienced when I returned from Germany 
weighed down with wood that turned out to be use- 
less. This meant that my constant research, my steady 
fingers, my students’ fantasy, could all be thwarted in 
a second if the wood - which to the naked eye ap- 
peared good - turned out to be of bad quality. I could 
no longer bear to think that days and nights of work 
were cancelled, that they melted away like snow in 
the sunshine, that the perfect curves worked on for 


hours produced nothing when they came up against 
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the opacity of a ‘deaf’ bow. Even wood is wrapped 
in a mantle that hides its real mechanical-acoustic 
structure. We cannot remove it, we can only try to 
guess what is hidden beneath it. 

I had started investigating with a very com- 
mon instrument, one of those small folding lenses 
dressmakers use to count the threads in the yarn 
of a fabric. Assisted by Massimo, who had begun 
to enjoy coming with me, we set out on these lit- 
tle, somewhat picaresque odysseys. To the surprise 
and sometimes amusement of the dealers, I used 
to count the pores in the wood in order to pick out 
the heaviest and most compact. The more pores 
there were, the lighter the wood and hence, in our 
opinion, the more the wood was to be considered 
mediocre. We thought that quality lay in the ab- 
solute weight, but we were way off the mark. As 
always, the truth lies in the relationship between 
different factors, not in one factor on its own. Is 
an elephant necessarily stronger than a little ant? 


It depends. 
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My use of the lens was an empirical method, 
but it reveals how urgently I needed to find a new 
way. Ihe next step in our research was completely 
Italian. The biggest wood dealer in Italy, Rivolta, 
lived in Desio. In his cellar, thanks to our obstinate 
determination, Massimo and I spent hours and 
hours wrestling with an endless series of experi- 
ments. We used a simple weighing scale screwed 
with a square block onto a frame. There we put the 
pieces of wood to be weighed. Once the wood was 
in place, we noted the weight of each one and chose 
the heaviest. We were under the illusion that the 
heaviest was the best. Apart from the fact that this 
gave us no indication regarding the thickness of 
each piece, a crucial variable, we were persistently 
pursuing the wrong value. We were concentrating 
on resistance to pressure, on mere strength whereas 
what we should have been looking for was strength 
plus agility, that is, the specific strength (strength 
divided by weight) — elasticity, in other words. A 


different approach was required to imagine that 
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an elephant, despite its size and muscular strength, 
could have less stamina than a little ant. And yet... 

One day I happened to have the television on 
and I chanced to see a documentary describing 
how, thanks to an impulse from a sonar, you could 
measure the depth of the sea. It was a split second, 
but that apparently banal piece of news was enough 
to touch a chord within me that was just waiting 
to be touched. My whole being vibrated. Could a 
sonar be used to measure the sonorous quality of 
wood, the speed at which sound passed through it? 
I immediately called a friend of mine from Rome, 
a nuclear engineer who worked at Caorse, and be- 
gan to illustrate my idea. After interminable phone 
calls, hypotheses and consultations we settled on 
the procedure to be followed. Together we went to 
ENEL at Piacenza where there was a sophisticat- 
ed ultrasonic machine we thought could be of use 
to us. I tried to measure two blocks of ebony, but 
in vain. It was evident that the machine worked 


well for metals but not for wood. For that mat- 
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ter, at ITIS in Cremona where Massimo studied, 
there was a machine used to measure the homo- 
geneity of metals. It was of no use to us because 
the high frequencies involved tend to get lost in 
wood. We started making enquiries. We looked 
around, but we did not give up. Then we heard that 
a similar-sounding apparatus was adopted for oth- 
er materials, using lower frequencies. Was this to 
be what we wanted? We were madly excited, but 
we did not want to raise our hopes too high. 

We chose ten sticks. We measured their abso- 
lute strength with a small scale, using the same cri- 
terion as with Rivolta’s weighing scales, and then 
proceeded to measure them with this very costly 
machine. We were dumbfounded. The results were 
almost exactly as we had imagined. Nine out of the 
ten sticks were perfectly in line with our scale of 
quality, but not the tenth. The value attributed to it 
by this sonar did not correspond. 

That stick became our black sheep. We wished 


it just did not exist. It created a problem for us but, 
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all along, we knew it meant something interesting. 
We could not sleep because we could not under- 
stand why it was different. In the end this rod, this 
exception, played a positive role. It was the clue we 
needed. It revealed how, up to then, we had been 
asking ourselves the wrong questions. It was the 
sonar that had the right answers, not the weighing 
scales. The “guilty” rod did not appear to be at all 
strong since it was made of super light material 
(which weighed 20 grams less than the others), 
but the machine informed us that, in actual fact, 
it was better because it was much more elastic. So 
it was elasticity we had to look for. The resonance, 
the capacity of the wood to vibrate was important, 
and not the strength itself. Just as the weight lift- 
er is not judged by the weight he lifts, but by the 
relation between his own weight and that of the 
balancing needle - thus wood can be more or less 
elastic, independently of its weight. There is wood 
with an inert structure that can be compared to 


inert fat. It is useless from a mechanical-acoustic 
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point of view. It can even provoke damage because 
of the poor strength/weight relationship. It is like 
saying that when the little ant is energetic and rap- 
id, it can be more efficacious than the elephant. 
At this stage, it was clear that we needed an 
instrument constructed along the lines of the so- 
phisticated and costly ones used in universities and 
in big companies. In fact, we needed a less expen- 
sive instrument that would be easier to handle and 
also to carry around. That is how, with the help of 
an engineer, Mr Seghetti, and a private Milanese 
company, our first LucchiMeter came into being. 
It was destined to bring about many changes. It 
transformed our activity, the perception of our 
needs and even the wood market. Perhaps it has 
changed some of our ideas regarding the past and 
the history of the making of stringed instruments. 
The first LucchiMeter appeared in 1983. Prac- 
tically speaking, it was a chronometer - a timer 
with two probes. The flat, transmissive one sends 


the impulse by means of a crystal, and the receptive 
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one measures the answering tick and hence the vi- 
brations of the sound. Obviously, in this case, time 
is always a function of space. To know the elasticity 
of a certain wood independently of its measure- 
ments and without destroying it, the space divid- 
ed by time value must be calculated. ‘The faster the 
reply and the higher the value obtained, the better 
the wood transmits sound, is easier to work on and 
is thus more suited to our requirements. With ob- 
jective knowledge of the quality of the wood we 
are working on, we can create an ideal sound, soft 
and rich, just as we want it. This is every bow mak- 
er’s dream. 

Like all revolutionary ideas, the LucchiMeter 
we had created led to further research simply be- 
cause, for anyone who enjoys it, one experiment 
always leads to another. It could be used on raw 
material or where work had already been done as 
well as new and antique instruments and bows. As 
a result, we were then in a position to study the 


quality and effect of different varnishes, the loss 
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of fiber over time, and the loss of resonance due 
to the mortise. As we became more successful at 
discerning the variables, our intervention became 
more and more precise. Following this new path, 
we were finally able to provide a technical-scien- 
tific explanation for that intuitive experience our 
predecessors had unconsciously accumulated over 
the centuries. It allowed us to replicate, almost 
mechanically, what Antonio Stradivari managed 
to achieve as if by magic. It led us to consider the 
density and the thickness of the wood apart from 
its strength and weight. It explained why fir, used 
for making violins, could not be used for bows. 
Fir has a wider cellular structure with less warp 
and is excessively light. To cite an extreme case, an 
absurdity, it demonstrated why we could not use 
steel, since it lacks both elasticity and resonance. It 
confirmed that pernambuco possessed the positive 
features of both fir and steel. Objective measure- 
ment can reveal many variations. There can be a 


big difference between a value Lucchi 4000 and 
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a Lucchi 6000. All in all, the LucchiMeter gave 
us a great boost, but at the same time, for various 
reasons, it created a lot of problems. 

First, it introduced a certain democratization 
into our sector. Any bow maker was now in the 
position to choose the best quality wood and even 
a mediocre artisan could achieve excellent results. 
Competence was no longer a crucial factor; we all 
started at the same level. Secondly - and now I get 
back to our story - when we finally measured the 
wood we had in our own store we discovered that 
90% was really bad quality. This brought us to a 
halt; we had to do an about turn. We were con- 
fused. Although we were discouraged by these re- 
sults, we had the utmost faith in our invention. We 
were aware of its potential and we were convinced 
it would enable us to face the future with confi- 
dence. So we burned all our old wood and, with it, 
the convictions on which we had based our work 
up to that moment. Then Massimo and I packed 


our LucchiMeter into the car - it was still the ex- 
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perimental model - and set off for Germany once 
again. This time, however, not only were we armed 
with our intuition, but also we could count on an 
instrument that was up to the mark. Measuring the 
wood first meant that we could choose the right 
pieces. We then gave instructions for the cutting 
and had it sent to Italy. If we bought planks, which 
were much smaller than trunks, they fit in the boot 
of the car. That was the start of our store of high 
quality pernambuco. It was to form the nucleus of 
our stock that we still draw upon today, now that 
this precious wood is no longer available because 
of deforestation. 

Many things have changed since then. Today 
wood dealers print the Lucchi measurement in 
their catalogues. From a scientific point of view, 
it cannot be registered as a real unit of measure- 
ment, even though it is now a common instrument 
in the trade allowing buyers and sellers to know 
exactly where they stand, and hence it simplifies 


sales. Our decision to share our invention brought 
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about great changes in the market, beginning 
with the relations between suppliers and luthiers. 
Then it modified the expectations of the artisans 
and those of their clients. It was not easy. At the 
outset, we told our suppliers that the LucchiM- 
eter served to measure humidity. This was just to 
avoid arousing suspicion. Before long, however, 
we came to the conclusion that, if the full truth 
were known, everyone concerned would save time 
and get on with their business without niggling 
doubts. My students were the first to buy one. They 
formed a group in order to spend less. Little by 
little, dealers and bow makers bought it and even 
the producers of pernambuco in Brazil sent orders. 
Some paid cash, others paid in kind. Some were 
slow to understand it, others were immediately en- 
thralled. Undoubtedly the quality of the wood was 
no longer an opportunity for dishonest deals, just 
as the choice of material no longer depended on 
the individual capacity to choose. In the end this 


new transparency meant that everyone was more 
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knowledgeable. Those who, at the start, kept their 
distance and were sceptical, even scornful, ended 
up accepting the LucchiMeter because no one 
could afford to be without one. Today it is used 
in schools for instrument makers throughout the 
world, in several museums of musical instruments 
and in many firms that deal in acoustic wood. It is 
used by makers of stringed instruments, bows, gui- 
tars, pianos, oboes and clarinets, pipes, harps and 
synthetic fibers. The models have changed with 
the times; they are smaller and more practical. The 
latest are hand-held and computerised and only 
weigh half a kilo. They elaborate data directly and 
cost much less than before. 

Reactions to novelties are always a source of 
interest. They range from diffidence and amuse- 
ment to indifference. Novelties are frightening. 
They force you to change your habits and to make 
your own decisions. They can even make you en- 
vious. Many people feel the ground is giving way 
under their feet and that they are losing control of 
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a situation. They feel that they are handing over the 
wealth of their experience, their own instinct, their 
human qualities to a banal instrument. Yet if you 
remain young at heart, you can let yourself go and 
be transported by the wave of novelty. The energy 
derived leads to unimaginable progress. Technol- 
ogy must be considered as offering instruments 
that serve to boost, and not to suffocate. Talent is a 
quality that is unique and can be neither measured 
nor sold. This, in my opinion, is what distinguishes 
conservatism from progress, excellence from me- 
diocrity. 

Personally I believe it is a matter of culture. 
And, thanks to the LucchiMeter, I have been able 
to promote culture. I have travelled around the 
world to explain the potential of this instrument 
- the scientific and empirical methods for meas- 
uring the sound quality of wood, the velocity of 
the propagation of sound and its transmissibility. 
With it, I was admitted into laboratories, intro- 


duced to experts, technicians, engineers, artisans 
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and researchers and | learned something from 
each one of them. Owing to the constantly shift- 
ing horizon of this culture, I have not been con- 
fined to any one particular discipline. My interests 
range from acoustics to the technology of mate- 
rials, from electronics to music, always balanced 
between practice and theory, art and science, tra- 
dition and the future. 

Over the past few years I have been treading 
upon the crest of the mountain that separates and 
unites the harmonic mystery of the Tibetan bells 
and the undeniable precision of a software pro- 
gram. The Tibetan bells vibrate at a relaxing fre- 
quency, producing a therapeutic effect. But, come 
to think of it, the more relaxed you are, the more 
the sound appears to be just right. Ask any singer 
what happens when he or she stops “pushing” to 
produce sounds and relaxes the face, neck, throat 
and diaphragm muscles. Lo and behold, a miracle 
—a full sound, soft yet sustained and “carried”, it 


travels a long distance, but without any apparent 
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effort. Following the same line of reasoning that 
ultimately led to the LucchiMeter, my children and 
I tried to “capture” this ideal sound by measuring 
its frequencies. In the cold, aseptic environment 
of a German laboratory, we threw ourselves heart 
and soul into a series of experiments following the 
empirical and apparently crazy method that was 
our wont. First we suppose that instead of setting 
up a single 1000-watt loudspeaker in the room, is 
better one thousand single-watt loudspeakers scat- 
tered all round the room. With these simulation 
we got a decidedly better sound which, thanks to 
a sort of stereo effect, could be heard perfectly in 
any corner or position in the room. I am grateful 
to the cicadas who chirp at a special frequency, the 
same as the vibrations of the Tibetan bells. Thanks 
to the “Cicada Effect”, these little insects never fail 
to attract the females. 

With the help of Massimo and Giulio, a com- 
puter program for the analysis of sound was de- 


vised and, it was due to this thatI succeeded in es- 
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tablishing a scale of values for the measurement of 
the Pure Tone or “TI Bel Suono”. With the Luc- 
chiSound we succeeded in fixing reference points 
just as we had done previously with the LucchiM- 
eter, and today we have singled out some of the 
main frequencies that function like trays carrying 
the sound through space. Then the circle closed, 
and it was no surprise to find that the antique 
Stradivari violins had these frequencies. Modern 
instruments have frequencies that deafen the play- 
ers, but fail to reach those sitting in the back row 
so successfully. 

As in the case of the Tibetan Bells, pure tone is 
therapeutic. Years ago, I was suffering from tinni- 
tus, a tiresome ringing in my ear that never left me. 
I had heard that it had been successfully treated in 
Germany with singing lessons. So I got into the 
car and off I went. 

For days and days I spent hours and hours with 
a teacher singing on the frequencies I had picked 


out. In the end, not only had my tinnitus disap- 
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peared, but also I had developed a natural vibrato. 
In itself this is difficult to achieve, and in turn, it set 
off a moving and melodious harmonic. 

So, here I am today, with all this precious 
knowledge that is constantly updated. One thing 
I have learned in all my years of work is that you 
must never stop. Every result opens new doors and 
you see new horizons, new territories waiting to be 
explored. But time moves on and I am growing old. 
With the passing of the years, my desire to share 
my knowledge, to transmit it and to communicate, 
has also grown. I no longer feel the need to hold 
the center of the stage or to do everything myself. I 
feel the time has come for me to assume a different 
role, not so much that of a soloist, as that of the 


conductor of an orchestra, or rather, of orchestras. 


Rehearsals 


I have always had a good ear for music, for the vi- 
brations of wood, for other people’s voices - and 
even for their dreams. This instinct is perhaps my 
real talent. It has enabled me to make my bows, to 
pair them off with the right musicians, to let my 
best students add the finishing touches. Now that I 
am no longer so young, it is this talent that permits 
me to take a step back, or forward, depending on 
the point of view. Today we make the bows, J no 
longer do so. It is as if I were the conductor of a 
small orchestra and I get great satisfaction out of 
supervising and co-ordinating the work of others. 


I have already told you about my long experience 
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in orchestras. My memory takes me back to the 
Cenacolo of the Artists, my baby orchestra, to our 
Sunday concerts round the province on my bicycle. 
Those were the days! Then there was that daredevil 
orchestra, Rossi e gli Evasi, the last minute phone 
calls, chasing round the Riviera in Romagna, the 
boogie-woogie and the foxtrot, the light music that 
brightened my adolescence when I was always run- 
ning away from myself. Then I recall the military 
bands, the officers’ circles, the wind instruments 
that passed from the heartrending notes of the Si- 
lence to the explosion of jazz, taking me finally to 
Sweden, another world, fair and cold at the same 
time. There I became an adult, with fellow travellers 
who were older, less carefree. That was the moment 
when Swing coincided with a job and a salary. 
Once home, life was focused more on classical 
music. I began to settle down while playing in the 
orchestra of the Teatro Stabile di Bologna, among 
older and more serious musicians. But not even 


the orchestra pit of a great theatre could restrain 
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my restlessness and confine my fantasy to the lines 
of the pentagram. Yet it was those musicians who 
accompanied my steps towards an unknown ho- 
rizon, the revolution of my life, guiding me with 
their experience, their different requirements, their 
experiments with the first bows I made. If it had 
not been for them with their doubts, their ques- 
tions and at times impossible requests, their pre- 
texts, their virtuosity, their weaknesses, I would not 
have become what I am. The musicians for whom 
the bow maker makes his bows represent his first 
real school. He comes up against reality, facts and 
idiosyncrasies that at times are to be accepted, at 
times curtailed, and at other times opposed and 
won over. On the other hand, no real school for 
bow makers existed until the 1970s, when I was 
called to Cremona to open the first one. 

I appeared to be the ideal candidate for the 
post. I was an expert, but young compared with the 
great bow maker Bechini. He was over seventy, and 


for this reason could not guarantee a continuation 
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of time for the new project. As for enthusiasm, I 
was certainly the right person for the job. I love 
teaching and will continue to teach for as long as I 
can. It is the most interesting and the most direct 
way to learn, the only way to acquire knowledge 
and improve. In my case, teaching also meant to 
continue travelling, discovering new cultures, new 
traditions and new handicrafts. 

The first year at the school, the students were 
mostly qualified luthiers and they came from all 
parts of the world. They were French, German, 
Swiss, Japanese and many had double qualifica- 
tions. The Mexicans were endowed with extraor- 
dinary dexterity. They often knew more about 
elasticity, flexion and varnishes than I did. While I 
tried to pass on the tricks of the trade, I was at the 
same time adding to my own store of knowledge. 

I enjoy learning through teaching. When you are 
teaching, you have to think and think again about 
something until it means that when you are explain- 


ing to others, you are also explaining to yourself. You 
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take a step forward. It is important to realize that the 
job is never finished. Teaching forces you to think 
about what you are doing, to understand a little more, 
to follow a job beyond what is presumed to be the 
end and to modify it every day. My students some- 
times rebuke me when they see I no longer do some- 
thing the way I taught them, but you cannot deny 
the passing of time. Techniques and working meth- 
ods change. The demands are different. You never 
feel you have finished preparing a concert or even 
writing a letter. Our work is the same; you are nev- 
er satisfied. Yet every day we are up against laziness, 
habits, and the idea we have of ourselves. We would 
like to be young all the time, to be omnipotent. But 
things change as you grow old, and you must change 
too, so as not to make mistakes. You must not cancel 
your own history because of your own pride. 

To learn how to delegate is basic. The bow is 
the priority and I do not want my pride to ruin a 
head. I prefer Antonella to do it; she does it better 
than I, that’s all there is to it. My answer to the 
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question, “Do you still make bows?” is “I certain- 
ly do. I conduct the orchestra. I make the others 
play”. For me the school has represented one of the 
great orchestras of my life - a real research labora- 
tory. To discuss our problems, I used to gather the 
students around me with their different speciali- 
ties - mechanics, physics of materials and acous- 
tics. Together we would seek a solution and I was 
not always the one to come up with the answer as 
there were no readymade answers. I taught them 
to use their heads, to ask the right questions, to 
admit their mistakes and to discover mine. “If I 
am wrong, you must tell me immediately”, I al- 
ways said. Today, I still have former students who 
call me from different parts of the world to inform 
me of a defect in one of my bows. Our knowledge 
increases and we progress together. You cannot ex- 
plain the value of an encounter - you experience it. 
Try spending some time with the South Ameri- 
cans and you will be amazed at how good they are 


at using their hands. While they are chatting to 
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you, they have been working away in a distracted 
fashion and carved some delightful little wooden 
objects. In Europe, we have lost this ability. Those 
who have this gift - the Chinese, the Koreans - 
have come to Italy with other ambitions. ‘They go 
to the university and they want to study. 

While I hosted many fragments of this wide 
world here in Cremona, I continued to travel. I 
brought my experience and my laboratory around 
the world. Theory and practice are inseparable. I 
have always spoken about what I have experienced 
myself, about what I have learned. It has not been 
so much from books as from other people, from 
their culture and from their tools. I have always 
been curious to see and to understand my students’ 
tools. Anything new that arrived on the scene, I 
always wanted to see it. The secret of my orchestra 
lay in mingling the techniques, intertwining differ- 
ent methods, sharing personal secrets in exchange 
for others - even if you do not always get back as 


much as you give. There are tensions and the spir- 
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it of competition, at times even envy, which can 
dominate the market and lead us back to square 
one. But it is of no use to be afraid of this. Innova- 
tion can only come from sharing, from working as 
a group, from dialogue and polyphony. Innovation 
also comes from constant renovation. The better 
you teach, the more you are obliged to evolve, to 
break away from paralyzing habits and to look for 
new paths. It is the only way to prepare for new 
courses, for new students and the inevitable chal- 
lenges that come with them. It is the only way to 
be avant-garde, to sustain that vicious circle that 
can only be guaranteed by working together. That 
is what happened with the curve. 

We had always copied the curve of our pre- 
decessors, the old maestri. Then students who 
were physicists and mathematicians arrived on the 
scene. They demanded a logical rule. “I don’t know 
any rule”, I said. “T just look at it, but if you are able 
to find a rule, so much the better. Fire away!” 


The outcome was that the nearest to a perfect 
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curve was an 18 X 18 parabola, but it just did not 
work. It was right, but it was ugly and clumsy. We 
observed it attentively for a month, and finally I 
had a brainwave. By cutting 10 centimetres at one 
end and 8 at the other, lo and behold, we had the 
perfect curve. This was something I would never 
have discovered on my own; it was the result of real 
teamwork. In the States, everyone was amazed. The 
curve we had found suited bows for all stringed 
instruments. The stick to be curved just had to be 
moved to follow it. 

If you want to open your mind, to attract the 
solutions, the marvels, the explanations you are 
looking for, there is nothing better than teach- 
ing and learning at the same time - or learning 
by teaching. If you want to become more flexible, 
more realistic, there is nothing better than giving 
things to others — land, knowledge, and your own 
way of thinking. 

My clients are another orchestra. Many years 


have passed since I was at the Teatro Stabile di Bo- 
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logna, and stable and steady it was. Every musician 
who passes through my hands, whether beginner 
or famous maestro, student or mature member of 
an orchestra, adds to the chorus of voices that in- 
spire, stimulate, contradict and, above all, teach me 
something. 

Whatever they bring me is of some use, be it for 
better or for worse. One inexperienced client, who 
could not tell a heavy bow from an unbalanced one, 
led me to devise a system for weighing the balance - 
you can feel it in your little finger. The knowledgea- 
ble clients who were able to place the bows I showed 
them in perfect order, from the best to the worst, 
confirmed that my intuition for the LucchiMeter 
was correct. Often a musician is only looking for 
what he knows and refuses any novelty. I describe 
him as a stick-in-the-mud. These clients are attract- 
ed to their own habits, to what they feel, to their 
defects. To satisfy them, in spite of their ideas, is like 
engaging in a tug-of-war. To get them out of the 


place with a bow best suited to their talents is a real 
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challenge. It is not a question of money. It is a ques- 
tion of culture that at times involves fatigue, embar- 
rassment and perplexity. It is a matter of putting the 
right car in the hands of the right driver. There is no 
point in giving a Ferrari to a woman who just goes 
to do the shopping, while it is a pity to give a Fiat 
500 to a young man destined for a brilliant future. 
Every bow requires its own time, its own decora- 
tions, its own style and calls for a musician who un- 
derstands it. The right musician, together with the 
right bow, have a reciprocal relationship. Each adds 
something to the other and together they add to the 
significance to everybody’s work. 

When clients come to the laboratory I always 
tell them it is better to go away empty-handed 
rather than to buy the wrong bow. This is a choice 
that I have learned to defend even at the risk of 
offending a sensitive person - of forcing a lock and 
smashing their little world made up of certainties 
that have never changed. This happened with a very 


timid young girl who did not have enough money 
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to buy a good bow. I was really tough with her. I 
shouted at her that she could forget about ever be- 
ing a famous musician. When she started to cry, I 
realised I had touched a painful chord. It was not 
just a question of money, but there was a risk of her 
being blocked forever by something more painful, 
more profound. My extremely blunt manner was 
not in vain. Today she is a successful artist and I am 
deeply moved every time she calls just to say hello. 

I have learned that it is always worth taking 
a risk, even with the most experienced musicians. 
Sooner or later the fatigue, the delusion, the uneas- 
iness give way to vast unimaginable, hitherto un- 
explored horizons. I remember the principal viola 
in an important Italian orchestra who tried several 
bows, but was not satisfied. She came to see me in 
a state of great agitation. She was going through 
a difficult period and was afraid she was going to 
lose her place in the quartet in which she played. 
She tried some bows for half an hour and was on 


the point of choosing a soft one, very similar to 
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the bow she already had. It goes without saying 
that I considered it the worst possible choice she 
could have made. When she asked my opinion, I 
managed to persuade her to take one with different 
qualities. For the first two weeks she went through 
hell. The sensations transmitted by the new bow 
were so different from what she was accustomed 
to. Added to that, she was angry. She felt that she 
had taken three steps back, instead of one step for- 
ward. But she found the courage to insist and, after 
some time, began to play in a completely different 
way. Then, when a journalist who was pleasantly 
surprised by this recent change, asked her why her 
music sounded so different, she knew she had done 
well to follow the advice of the old sage Lucchi... 
I have experienced the brash attitude with some 
of the great celebrities of ones who have nothing to 
lose, who are ready to try anything as if it were for 
a bet. One day I heard that Pinchas Zukerman, one 
of the greatest living violinists, was to give a concert 


in Cremona. I was dying to get him to try one of my 
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bows. Then and there, I chose some of my very best 
pieces and half an hour before the concert, I went 
off to the theatre where he was going to play. I went 
straight in - a small detail - I did not have a ticket. 
That did not bother me in the least, and I asked to 
see the Maestro. One of the ushers very politely 
asked me if I knew him. “Of course”, I replied, with 
one of my largest smiles. It was not a lie. After all, 
who did not know the mythical Zukerman? One 
moment later, I was in his dressing room. Within a 
few minutes, he held one of my bows in his hand. I 
think I passed the test brilliantly, because our meet- 
ing ended with these brief words: “I'll use it for the 
concert this evening”. I could not believe it. I left 
the theatre clutching the ticket he personally had 
given me, and headed for home on my motorbike. 
I was covered in grease from the chain. I just had 
to change. The evening was a great success. Zuker- 
man played with my bow all through the concert, 
including the encores, and the audience was en- 


thusiastic. The following day the headlines on the 
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papers read “Zukerman ‘discards’ French bow and 
plays with one made in Cremona”. 

‘The really great musicians only need a few sec- 
onds to recognize the right bow. That is all it took 
Rostropovich when he tried one of mine and was 
amazed at its unusual adherence. After that we be- 
came very good friends and I still have one of my 
bows that he used. This is because, some years later, 
I stopped in to see him in his dressing room before 
a concert and he wanted to try one of my more 
recent bows that he had asked me to bring. My 
knowledge of English is by no means perfect, and 
we communicated mostly by gestures. However, he 
gave me to understand that he wished to exchange 
his old one for the new one he had tried and he 
used it straightaway. At the end of the concert, I 
went back to his dressing room. He came forward 
to meet me and embraced me warmly, expressing 
his satisfaction and gratitude, completely ignoring 
two other visitors who were waiting and who were 


much more important than I. 
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These personages, like many others I have met 
over the years, are exceptional. But, first and fore- 
most, they are men and women that I have had 
the good fortune to meet and to know, with their 
little weaknesses and their human defects. For me, 
they have represented a unique school, a school 
few people have had the chance to attend. I wish 
to thank them all because each one left me some- 
thing, permitting me to take a step forward. And it 
seems to happen more and more often that I have 
the impression they have given more to me than I 


have given them. 


This book is a project of the Lucchi Foundation, which 
works to promote and make known the findings and re- 
search of Maestro Giovanni Lucchi. 


Visit www.fondazionelucchi.it to see our projects and make 
your donation. 
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vibrations because he himself was the 


personification of vibrations. 9 9 
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